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HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50 
THE COMPLETELY NEW 1951 


Bigger and more Spectacular than ever 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
JULY 30th for 2 weeks Nightly at 6.15 & 8.45 


Mats. Weds. 2.40 
The ANDREWS SISTERS 
AUGUST 13th for 2 weeks 
TONY MARTIN 
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Twice Nightly 6.15 & 8.45 
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with TOMMY TRINDER 
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SADLER’S WELLS 
Rosebery Avenue - London, ECI 


General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain 








Evenings at7 p.m. Matinee Saturday 2.30 p.m. 


The Governors of Sadler's Wells in association 
with the Arts Council of Great Britain present 


1951-1952 SEASON 
OPERA AND BALLET 


OPENS 20th AUGUST Bookings from 7th August 
Details of repertoire can be obtained at the Box Office 














THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 


The junior Residential Academy of 
Dramatic Art and Dancing. Compre- 
hensive Training for Girls from 10 to 
18 years in all branches of Drama and 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, 
Singing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. All 
recognised Exams. Sound Education 
to Higher Schools. 


Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary : 
Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey 
Phone: 495 

















H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 





APOLLO 


George & Alfred Black & H. M. Tennent Ltd 
present 
RONALD SHINER BERNARD LEE 
WILLIAM HARTNELL in 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


by Hugh Hastings 





CRITERION By arrangement with Bronson Albery 
ROBERT FLEMYNG 
ATHENE SEYLER and 
ROLAND CULVER in 


WHO IS SYLVIA? 


A Comedy by Terence Rattigan 





LYRIC 


ROBERT MORLEY JOAN TETZEL 
DAVID TOMLINSON in 


THE LITTLE ‘HUT 
A light comedy by Andre Roussin 
adapted by Nancy Mitford 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


(in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain) 











ALDWYCH 
CELIA JOHNSON 
MARGARET RENEE 
LEIGHTON ASHERSON 
with 
DIANA CHURCHILL 
and RALPH RICHARDSON in 


THREE SISTERS 


by Anton Tchehov 





GLOBE 
MARIE LOHR 
Cecil Audre David 
TROUNCER FILDE HORNE 


PAUL SCOFIELD in 


RING ROUND THE MOON 








By Jean Anouith Translated by Christopher Fry 
HAYMARKET 
EDITH SYBIL 
EVANS THORNDIKE 


KATHLEEN HARRISON 
and WENDY HILLER 


WATERS OF THE MOON 


A New Comedy by N. C. Hunter 





PHOENIX 
JOHN DIANA 
GIELGUD WYNYARD 
and 
FLORA ROBSON in 


THE WINTER’S TALE 


by William Shakespeare 








LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 


A Company of Four Production 


THE LYRIC REVUE 
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Dining Out? 

We can recommend confidently the restaurants 

named below specially catering for London's 

theatregoers. Festival of Britain visitors 
please note. 


Ring up 
The Curtain 


The theatrical reminiscences 
of H. F. Maltby have been 
enthusiastically received by 
the Press. “Will enchant 
lovers of the theatre, par- 
ticularly those with long 
memories.”—The Recorder. 
“He has told his story so 
well that every page has its 
own treasure.”—Manchester 
Evening News. It has 46 
illustrations. 2ls. Ask 
your bookseller today! 


ELHAM GRILL AND SNACK BARS, 27-35 Pel- 

ham Street, London, S.W.7 (nr. Sth. Ken. Stn.). 
KEN. 1729. Excellent cooking. Reasonable prices. 
Fully licensed till 11 p.m. Open Sundays. Parties 
speciality. Buses 14, 30, 49, 96. Taxi rank. 








LEONIT’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
Tables Reserved Sundays 

12.30 — 11 p.m. 6.30 — 10 p.m. 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 

EVELYN LAYE 
26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 4809 


Hutchinson 
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LEONI RECOMMENDS 


QUO VADIS NEW YORK RE PELE EEDA 


26 East 63rd. Street Proprs. Bruno & Gino 





WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
UNGARIAN CSARDA, 77 Dean St., London, W. of SINGING and 
GERrard 1261. Hungarian Cuisine and Wines. DRAMATIC ART LTD 
Director: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


‘4 Amherst Webber Memorial Scholarship.for male 


ent 
STRATFORD PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 
COURT 


























For Prospectus apply Secretary 
CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
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(FRE 2958) 
Full Breakfast 3/6 Continental Breakfast 2/- 
from 8 a.m. PEGI eas 
Lunch Table d’hote 3/6 Afternoon Tea 2/6 Te ae ee ae oe ee 
Dinner 6/6 Theatre Supper 6/6 Also ala Carte 

















(FRENCH? 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 
THE 1951 EDITION (468 pages) 


Containing all the information required by 
individuals or societies in their search for the 
right play, the usefulness of this book makes it 
unique. rice 2/6 net. Packing & Posting 4d. 


Fully licensd Open Sundays 


350 OXFORD ST., LONDON WI 
Teléphone MAYfair 7474 

















ENNARO’S, Rendezvous Restaurant, 44-45 Dean 
\3 St., London, W.1. The Oldest Italian Restaurant 
in Soho. GERrard 3950. 
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ONDON.—** West Court,’ Earls Court, S.W.S5, \| 
Garden Square one minute Tube (nine minutes } 26 5 Senthaanpton St., Strand, | LONDON, WC2 


West End Theatreland). Telephone: FRObisher 6492. 
































Uniform 


Established 1840 


MORRIS 
& SON LTD 
for 
Theatrical Costumes 
Modern Dress 


AMATEUR SOCIETIES—ENQUIRIES INVITED 
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TEMPLE BAR 8694 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON WC2 


THEATRIDIO, LONDON 

















Wheedling won’t work 


Send along your most seductive spies. Let 
loose the Lorelei. None of their blandishments 
shall winkle out of us the recipe of Pimm’s No. 1. 
It’s tops secret. Only six people know it and this 
much we'll tell you but no more. Pimm’s has the 
very choicest gin in it; also a goodly tot of 
French and Dutch liqueurs. * Yes, and what 
else?” you coo. Lady, you’re wasting your 
time. You'll just have to go on guessing what 
it is that has made 


' 
PIMM'S No.1 


THE MOST HEAVENLY DRINK ON EARTH 














Second Edition 


Theatre and 
Stage 


Edited by HAROLD DOWNS 














A Pitman Book 


PARKER STREET KINGSWAY . LONDON WC2 
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Over the Footlights 


N 13th July, in the presence of many distinguished 

members of the theatrical profession, Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth laid the Foundation Stone of the 
National Theatre on a site adjoining the Festival Hall 
and but a short distance from the spot where once stood 
the famous Globe Theatre of Shakespeare’s day. The 
house that will arise will be a tribute to the memory of 
Shakespeare. Its future will be closely associated with 
that of the Old Vic. 


The first part of this impressive ceremony took place 
in the upper foyer of the Festival Hall, where more than 
350 guests watched the presentation of bouquets to Her 
Majesty and Princess Elizabeth. These were appro- 
priately composed of flowers and herbs mentioned in 
Shakespeare’s plays. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, M.P., Chair- 
man of the Joint Council Theatre and the Old Vic, 
Officially invited Her Majesty to lay the Foundation Stone. 
After the Queen’s speech, in which Her Majesty spoke of 
the National Theatre as “a high enterprise and a symbol 
of our belief that the stage can express with its truth, 
enrich with its laughter, and adorn with its poetry and 
pageantry, the life of the nation,” Dame Sybil Thorndike 
most movingly rendered the special Ode written for the 
occasion by the Poet Laureate, John Masefield. 


Thus was laid the Foundation Stone of our National 
Theatre, dedicated “to the living memory of William 
Shakespeare.” We look forward to the day, a few years 
hence, which will mark the final fruition of the high 
hopes of many devout lovers of the Theatre during the 
past forty years. 
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“The Hollow”—Fortune, 7th June. 


“Princess Zoubaroff’’ — Watergate, 8th 
June. 

“Shaw Festival, 3rd Programme’’—Arts, 
20th June. 

“Shaw Festival, 4th Programme’’—Arts, 
27th june. 


“The Cradle Will Rock” —-Unity, 22nd June. 

“Tiger Bay”—New Lindsey, 26th June. 

“The Winter’s Tale’—Phoenix, 27th June. 

“Penny Plain”—St. Martin's, 28th June. 

“Sex and Seraphim’—Watergate, 3rd july. 

“— Douglas Reid’”’—New Boltons, 4th 
uly. 


“His House in Order’’—New, 6th July. 
“Bless the Bride”—Stoll, 10th July. 











“ The Hollow ” (Fortune) 
N 7th June Peter Saunders presented 
The Hollow by Agatha Christie, a new 

play composed of crime detection plus 
Jeanne de Casalis, or vice versa. Murder of 
a guest on her premises does not affect Lady 
Angkatell’s dithering feather-form, and this 
makes the mystery the merest guessing game, 
though certainly the best in this kind. When 
complications were straightened it seemed as 
though everything had been for the best. 

The play falls into the class of things 
which are excellent for women but rather 
hard on men, as it contains six parts in which 
women talk and act, and six parts in which 
men have to listen and hang about. 

Admiration was aroused by Jeanne de 
Casalis’s wonderful power of riveting 
attention upon herself and adorning 
banalities with a kind of shimmer. Joan 
Newell brought reality to an unusual 
character and it was stimulating to listen to 
her voice, sweetly hoarse, proceeding in a 
series of small explosions. Excellent support 
came from Beryl Baxter, Jessica Spencer and 
Diane Foster and others. A. J. Brown was 
perfect in a Jeeves part. 

The ‘play was directed by Hubert Gregg 
and the decor was by Joan Jefferson Farjeon. 

H.G.M. 


“The Princess Zoubaroff ” (Watergate) 
ONALD FIRBANK’S only play, The 
Princess Zoubaroff, was given what was 
probably its first and may conceivably be its 
last production on 8th June. Like the novels, 
it was mercifully short and maintained but 
one mood of light but sinister raillery on a 


New Shows Reviewed 


small community of decadent exquisites. 


The scene was Florence and the time, of 
course, the Twenties. The cast, too young 
to remember, having taken great pains to 
dress in the hideous fashions of the period, 
endeavoured to deliver their involved 
ambiguities with the requisite lightness of 
touch. Whether a writer with only one 
string to his lute and the less said about that 
the better, is worth this trouble is a question 
which inevitably forms itself. 

Angela Lee could probably make anything 
amusing and Nancie Jackson, Celia Helda 
and David Lyn have power to hold attention, 
Decor of Perspex and suspended sculpture 
added to the rareness of the entertainment, 

H.G.M. 
Shaw Festival (Arts) 
(Programmes 3 and 4) 
ROGRAMME 3 of the Shaw Festival 
really amounted to Village Wooing 
with trimntings. A curtain-raiser, showing 
Augustus doing his bit in Little Pifflington, 
was amusingly put over by Alan 
Macnaughtan, David Bird and Brenda Bruce. 
Among the after-pieces, Overruled is worth 
praise. A disquisition into the science of 
flirtation, its serious basis, supports sufficient 
fun to keep an audience constantly amused. 
John Fernald’s production, Ronald Brown’s 
setting and Michael Ellis’s costumes fixed 
the action well into 1912. 

Roy Rich’s production of Village Wooing 
transformed what the author labelled as but 
“a comediettina for two voices ” into some- 
thing delicately precious and rare, or could 
it be that Brenda Bruce and Maurice 
Denham had bitten through their bits and 
cantered off into the Elysian Fields? Their 
affettuoso treatment of the dialogue was 
unexpected but deeply appreciated. 

The fourth and last programme was 
possibly the best of all, on_ points. 
O'Flaherty, V.C. is mainly a comic mono- 
logue and hardly justifies scenery, which 
makes one the more grateful for the 
production. We should have seen little 
enough of Alan Macnaughtan without it. 
The Six of Calais is heavy jesting in the 
Morrow vein. David Bird achieved the feat 
of making Edward III funny. The Man of 
Destiny, for subject, characters, shape and 
twist, seems to be the item most worthy of 
praise. John Fernald’s production was in 
every way satisfactory and Yvonne Gordon’s 
setting had the unexpected advantage of a 
staircase window. The acting left nothing 
to desire; Maurice Denham played the 
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convincingly; Gerald 


young Napoleon 
Harper was the fatuous lieutenant, David 
Bird the landlord and Brenda Bruce the lady. 
The oft-repeated and possibly over- 
praised Dark Lady playlet was given a 


performance chiefly commendable for 
Vivienne Bennett’s Queen _ Elizabeth. 
Maurice Denham excellently served the 
author but one cannot believe that William 
Shakespeare was like that. 

It remains to record that most applause 
was given to Brenda Bruce and Gerald 
Harper for their delicious fooling in The 
Music Cure, which offers a combination of 
classical music and knockabout farce which 
ought to keep it before the public as long 
as there is a Music Hall left in the country. 

It has been a great satisfaction to see all 
Shaw’s short plays. Apart from the grati- 
fication of completing a set, each one has 
proved enjoyable. The Arts Theatre have 
given very good measure in each programme 
and set a standard that one expects will 
remain unapproached. These 18 plays 
would make five or six normal programmes. 
It seems desirable now that the Shaw 
Society, or some such body, should aim at 
the establishment of a Shaw Theatre where 
all his plays could be performed in rotation 
to admirers. Thus even these scraps could 
be repeated. H.G.M. 


“The Cradle Will Rock ” (Unity) 
ARC Blitzstein’s play was first produced 
in 1937 by Orson Welles. The Unity 
Theatre production has suffered to some 
extent by a change in certain aspects of 
political life since pre-war days, but the 
theme has still enough relevance to present 
conditions for the play to have considerable 
power. 

It is a music drama, the dialogue both 
spoken and sung, which concerns itself with 
the struggles and intrigues of life in an 
industrial city in modern America, It is an 
interesting piece of stagecraft quite apart 
from its vigorous theme. There is the mini- 
mum of scenery, a skilful use of lighting, 
and a careful co-ordination of voices and 
piano which one would be glad to find in 
many professional companies. At times the 
Stridency of the voices is overwhelming even 
relating them to the strident theme of the 
production, but The Cradle Will Rock is 
nevertheless a satisfying production. John 
Basing as Larry Foreman, the union leader, 
and Nita Leader as Moll, the girl driven on 
the streets by lack of work, did well among 
a competent cast. J.H. 








“Tiger Bay ” (New Lindsey) 
OR those who are not familiar with the 
name, Tiger Bay is the dockland 
district of Cardiff. Like all dockland districts 
the population of Tiger Bay, both resident 
and “ floating,” is extremely mixed. Hence 
the characters in Paul Lincoln’s new play, 
making its first appearance at the New 
Lindsey Theatre, Notting Hill Gate, include 
a Greek brothel keeper, an Austrian doctor, 
an American ex-G.I1., a negro prize fighter, 
two West Indians—and sundry nondescripts 
—everyone indeed except Welshmen! 

Their rendezvous is a small cafe belonging 
to an educated and wholesome coloured girl, 
Rosa (charmingly portrayed by Mona 
Baptiste), who is pursued amorously by 
Doctor Paul Hauland (played by Anton 
Diffring) and with violence by the Greek 
pimp, Zenny (Reginald Dyson) and his 
bruiser henchman, Chalky White, in zoot 
suit (Dan Jackson), and is protected by 





her coloured compatriot Ambrose (Earl 
Cameron), her barman-cook George (Wilfred 
Fletcher), a strange, gentle character whose 
soul is proof against contamination, and by 
a likeable reformed prostitute, Winnie (zest- 
fully played by Olive Sloane). 

Such plot as there is concerns Rosa’s 
fleeting, though intense, love affair with the 
doctor, her discovery that marriage is not his 
intention, and her acceptance of wedded 
bliss with a gentleman of her own colour 
under West Indian skies as a welcome alter- 
native to dishonour in the sordid surround- 
ings of Tiger Bay. 

Side issues are hinted at, such as the 
pimp’s disclosure that the girl’s mother, 
original owner of the cafe, was less particular 
in her choice of friends, and of her source 
of income, and his scheming to acquire the 
cafe business to further his own unsavoury 
trade. Maybe the main theme is intended 
to be the undesirability of mixed marriages, 
but this is left to be inferred rather than 
developed as dramatic action. 

The competent and hard working cast did 
their best with poor material. The chief 
honours go to Reginald Dyson for his 
flamboyant, rip roaring performance as the 
cheap vice boss. W.B.C. 


“The Winter’s Tale” (Phoenix) 
'HIS most lovely revival of a Shakespear- 
ean play which has many pitfalls, has 
proved one of the most successful of 
London’s special Festival productions. 

Here was all the art to cover art that could 
be summoned by a superb company, and a 
brilliant producer (Peter Brook). Surprise 
was added by the appealing Elizabethan 
music composed by none other than 
Christopher Fry, the poet-dramatist. 

All this talent has made of a difficult play 
an entrancing romance in which Leontes’ 
absurd jealousy becomes reasonable and 
Hermione’s feigned sculpture the most 
natural thing in the world. 

What a splendidly controlled performance 
is this of John Gielgud’s, and with what 
delicacy of touch he moves from insane 
jealousy into inconsolable grief. Diana 
Wynyard, coolly statuesque eyen before her 
translation, is a splendid foil, and Flora 
Robson’s spirited Paulina the veriest breath 
of sanity. 


The heavily contrived plot involving 


Leontes’ daughter, Perdita, and the young 
prince Florizel, assumes idyllic contours in 
the beauty of Virginia McKenna and the 
youth of Richard Gale, while the whole 
scene in Bohemia is enlivened out of all 








recognition by George Rose's superb 
roguery as Autolycus. Many other note- 
worthy performances add lustre to this 
revival, including those of Brewster Mason 
as Polixenes, Lewis Casson as Antigonus, 
Michael Goodliffe as Camillo, George Howe 
as the old shepherd and John Moffatt as the 
ideal commentator on the meeting between 
Leontes and his long lost daughter. 

Most happily this production of The 
Winter's Tale is to be seen in Edinburgh 
during the second week of the Festival, 
beginning 26th August, and we could not 
imagine any more fitting contribution from 
the London theatre to this now famous 
international Festival. After the Edinburgh 
visit the play is expected to return to the 
Phoenix theatre. FS. 


“ Penny Plain” (St. Martin's) 
CONSIDERABLE amount of revue 
talent is assembled in this new intimate 
revue devised and directed by Laurier Lister, 
but though topicality abounds and there is 
much that scintillates, on the whole a slight 
disappointment was felt. 

Among the well-known stars are Joyce 
Grenfell, in splendid form whether funny or 
serious, Max Adrian in irrepressible mood, 
Desmond Walter-Ellis, Marjorie Dunkels, 
Rose Hill and Elizabeth Welch, as vibrant as 
ever. The accomplished dancer, Moyra 
Fraser, is a decorative addition to the com- 
pany. FS. 


“Sex and Seraphim ” (Watergate) 
HIS new comedy by L. E. Jones did not 
disappoint audiences attracted by its 
all-inclusive title. “Male and _ female 
created He them,” and so there is one topic, 
the stalest of all, forever new. 

The story begins in Heaven before the 
Creation. Delta, a seraph, played by Ellen 
Pollock who also produced, has sent in 
plans, and produced a model pair of humans 
with a reproductive system indepengent of 
“the plumbing.” The Higher Powers 
reject Delta’s entry and choose instead that 
of Gamma, whose more economic method is 
now what would be called universal. 
Gamma’s system is to be given a short trial 
for a few aeons. 

In 1939 this matter comes up for review. 
A recording angel has been instructed to 
pick a family at random and investigate the 
working of Gamma’s system in terms of 
individual happiness. No less representative 
family could have been chosen than the 
Piggotts of Putney. Here, in Act 2, memories 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Gielgud in a New Role 


by Eric Johns 


yedd IVAL visitors to London who happen 
to be serious playgoers are more than 
fortunate. They can see John Gielgud, 
indisputably the greatest Shakespearean actor 
of our generation, in a “new” Shakespear- 
ean role. Our favourite Hamlet and Lear 
is now to be seen at the Phoenix Theatre 
playing Leontes, King of Sicilia, in Peter 
Brook’s enchanting production of The 
Winter's Tale, a Shakespearean play that is 
little more than a name to the majority of 
theatregoers. 

Mr. Gielgud saw it at Stratford a couple 
of years ago and decided that he would like 
to play Leontes; so later, when a decision 
had to be made about a Festival production 
for London he chose The Winter's Tale in 
preference to one of the more familiar plays. 
He rightly feels that there is a certain sus- 
pense value about the lesser known Shakes- 
pearean plays, as many of the audience are 
unfamiliar with even the outline of the plot. 
The Statue Scene in The Winter’s Tale grips 
their attention as surely as the climax of any 
modern play they might be seeing for the 
first time. 

It is also exciting for Mr. Gielgud to play 
a classic part for the first time; he enjoys 
appearing in a Shakespearean play which he 
has not seen too often, because it is possible 
to make an entirely fresh approach to the 
work, After all, if he decided to revive King 
Lear or Hamlet next week, the production 
might be entirely new, but certain of the 
great moments which he has played to 
perfection in the past would probably be 
repeated syllable for syllable. Such a 
performance could not give him the same 
exhilaration as studying an entirely 
unfamiliar réle from the Bard’s pen. 

Like Angelo in Measure for Measure, 
which Mr. Gielgud played at Stratford-upon- 
Avon last year, Leontes is another 
unattractive character. He is not a hero 
who immediately wins the sympathy of the 
audience. On the contrary, he is a causelessly 


‘ jealous husband, but Mr. Gielgud plays the 


part in such a manner that the audience 
understands him. They are sorry for Leontes 
by the end of the evening, regarding him, 
like Lear, as a great man with a mistaken 
passion for violence against those who love 
him. He repents after great suffering and 
his wife is restored to him in a deeply 
moving scene of reconciliation, touched with 
sublime forgiveness. Although Leontes is 
not as well known to us as Falstaff, Shylock 





John Gielgud as Leontes 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


or Malvolio, he is no less human than they 
are, and when a Gielgud decides to bring 
him to life we are left wondering why the 
play is so rarely performed. 

In the past Garrick, John Philip Kemble, 
Macready, Phelps, Charles Kean, Forbes- 
Robertson and Henry Ainley all played 
Leontes. In latter years the play has not 
been so frequently performed, possibly 
because it is a rather expensive production. 
The leading characters of Hermione, Paulina 
and Leontes, played by Diana Wynyard, 
Flora Robson and Mr. Gielgud in the 
current Phoenix production, do not appear 
in the middle section of the play. They are 
absent from the stage for best part of an 
hour, which means that excellent comedians 
have to be engaged to keep the Bohemian 
scenes alive. George Rose, as the rogue 
Autolycus, is the life and soul of the Peter 
Brook production. 

Mr. Brook has swept away what Mr. 
Gielgud calls all the familiar clichés of 
Shakespearean production. Leontes, as 
King of Sicilia, has no fanfare or entrance 
music, nor does he glitter with jewels. The 
settings by Sophie Fedorovitch are the 
essence of attractive simplicity. The indoor 
scenes are without furniture, which means 








Gielgud in a New Role (Contd.) 

that the audience, instead of being distracted 
by the elaborate scenery favoured by Charles 
Kean and Beerbohm Tree, is left undisturbed 
to appreciate the full beauty of the words. 
The production has both pace and simplicity, 
with one scene overlapping the other. Not 
since the days of Elizabeth has the stage 
been quite so empty, nor the beauty of the 
play been allowed to emerge so unimpaired 
in all its verbal loveliness. 

Since by playing Hamlet at the New 
Theatre in 1934, Mr. Gielgud proved that 
Shakespeare could be a box-office success in 
the West End, some of the classics have been 
presented regularly in London every season. 
There has been ample opportunity to see 
memorable productions of Shakespeare, 
Wilde, Congreve, Chekhov and the Greeks. 
Thanks largely to the influence of Mr. 
Gielgud, producers of these plays have 
striven to make them live for playgoers of 
today, while still respecting tradition and the 
intention of the authors. 

In some strange manner actors who play 
the classics seem to be more certain of 
immortality than those who devote their 
talents to other works. To youngsters of 
today, who never saw any of the great 


Edwardians, Tree and Forbes-Robertson F 
more familiar names than Du Maurier ag 
Charles Hawtrey. The reason is partly ¢ 
to the fact that Tree and Forbes-Robert 
made a deep impression in Shakespeare—j 
réles which will live as long as we have g 
theatre to play in. 

These great parts offer a challenge to 
actors of each new generation. Can they 
as well as their predecessors did? 
Gielgud successfully picked up the gauntlet 
at the age of twenty, when he played Romeo: 4 
to the Juliet of Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies ij 
Barry Jackson’s revival of Romeo and Julie” 
at the Regent Theatre. Since then he hag 
played most of the great classic réles asso” 
ciated with such giants of the past as 
Burbage, Betterton, Garrick, Kean, 
and the rest. His masterly perform 
have kept the flag flying in our time. 
one can say that the classics died when 
Irving’s torch no longer flamed about the 
Lyceum, What is more, Mr. Gielgud has 
made so significant a contribution to the 
interpretation of both Hamlet and Lear that 
his performances will be read about and 
discussed by future playgoers when most of 
us who applauded them in the theatre have 
long been forgotten in our dusty graves. - 
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Wesley: The Committee has voted by a majority of 3 to 1 not to vote (/konenko packs all his documents and 
leaves the room). Crazy guy. 


The amusing opening scene in the office of the Alffed crane Rage gee day at Herzogen- 
berg. L-R: Colin Gordon as the English Colonel Desmond S. Rinder-Sparrow, Eugene 
Deckers as the French 
Colonel Aime Frappot, 
Theodore Bikel as the 
Russian Colonel Alexander 
Ikonenko, and Alan Gifford 
as the American Colonel 
Wesley Breitenspiegel. 


Left: 

Aime: Do you know who I think 
you are? 

Man: No. 

Aime: The devil. 


The Colonels are amazed at 
the behaviour of the myster- 
ious stranger who suddenly 
walks in uninvited (Peter 
Ustinov, left). 


«<The Love of Four Colonels ”’ 


CENES from the new play by Peter Ustinov, a American, French and Russian points of view on this 
brilliant success at Wyndhams Theatre. With its Vital ingredient of life differ considerably. 
swift setire and rapier-like wit “The Love of Four Alan Gifford, Colin Gordon, Eugene Deckers and 
Colonels” is easily the best work from Mr. Ustinov’s contrasted 
pen to date, and he adds to his own laurels as actor 
with a magnificently flamboyant performance as the 
Man, alias Miserable Immortal, alias: Wicked Fairy. 
Readers will not need to be reminded that the play 
‘ introduction of the Four Wives to inspire Fear, in 
the capable hands of Patricia Jessel, Diana Graves, 
Mary Hignett and Mona Lilian. John Fernald 
produces, with decor by Fanny Taylor. 





Man: It’s terrible how bullets tickle. 


" The Russian tries to dispose of the unwelcome stranger in the obvious way, with 
unexpected result. 


Belew: Man: Are you coming too? Girl: I'm driving you. Man: There goes my fun. 


A trim little A.T.S. driver reports for duty. She is new to the Colonels, but it quickly 

transpires that she is another Miserable Immortal like the Man. These two, in fact, are the 

Good and Bad Fairies. Meantime Ikonenko has collapsed under the strain of these super- 
natural happenings. (Gwen Cherrell as the Girl.) 


a, 














Wicked Fairy: Now I could almost forget who I am, 
and fall in love. 


The two immortals have brought the 
Colonels to the Castle. For a moment the 
Wicked Fairy is most unnaturally tempted— 
after the manner of mortals. Such a blend- 
ing of the good and evil forces would, of 


course, have untold-of effects, and so they 
quickly put such thoughts behind them and 


attention to the bewildered 


soldiers. 


turn their 


Wicked Fairy: You are 
all in love with her? 


Wesley: Sure! 


The Colonels have 
their first glimpse 
of the Sleeping 
Beauty. She is each 
man’s Ideal, and 
the Wicked Fairy 
nO w_opersuades 
them each in turn 
to act a scene on 
the stage with the 
Princess. Each play 
will demonstrate 
hero’s_inner- 
most conception of 
Love. (Moira Lister 
as the Sleeping 
Beauty.) 


The Wicked Fairy conjures up a stage, com- 
plete with side boxes, within the deserted 
Castle. It is now revealed that this is none 
other than the traditional abode of the 
Sleeping Princess, which explains why the 
occupying forces could not break their way 
through the tangled undergrowth until now, 
when the Wicked Fairy’s magic has been 
brought into play. 





Beauty: 1 am a virgin, sir! Desmond: Good God! 


The Frenchman’s play is according to the Moliére pattern, though Aime it appears had 
not been looking for such innocence. The Sleeping Beauty in her new disguise is, however, 
very alluring, and so the Wicked Fairy, determined to interfere, joins the scene. 


Below: Aime: Oons! It is her father! 
Wicked Fairy: Zounds! I am her husband! 


The Good Fairy must also play her part, and so appears, right, as 
Aime’s steadfast mistress. This is too much for Beauty, scheming 
to find herself a lover. 
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Beauty: My tears do turn to tears of laughter Beauty: It is my mother! All's ill wi’ me! 


pad 1 do Bate thee Se B. Desmond: Th’ Ilyrian nun! 
Desmond: This boy doth serve my purpose well. 


Shakespeare is the model for the Englishman's essay in love. Desmond, we observe, is bent 


on the conquest of chastity.. In this sequence the Wicked Fairy appears as the Jester, but 
it is the Good Fairy who once more saves the situation. 


; Wesley: 1 take them on one at a time. 


In his expressidn of wish-fulfilment the American is an athletic “ sky 
pilot” saving the soul of a gum-chewing Beauty in a speak-easy. He 
encounters the Wicked Fairy in the guise of a gangster on the run. 
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Right: 


Ikonenko: We were in the house 
eiemt ... 


Beauty: Yes... 
Ikonenko: And I never knew .. . 


The Russian’s inner yearning 

takes him back to Chekhovian 

days. Beauty plays croquet in 

the leisurely fashion of the day 

and Ikonenko knits as he sits 
on the swing. 


Beauty: But . . . but Girls’ Town . . 7 
Good Fairy: Exactly, my dear. 


Wicked Fairy: Ob, what's the use, 
Curtain. Bring it down, 


Enter the Good Fairy in the 
shape of Wesley's psychiatrist 
and keeper. Beauty learns that 
her would-be-rescuer has @ 
peculiar complex or two, and” 
that she should not have taken 
too seriously his rosy picture of 
“Girls’ Town,” the Elysian spot” 
he had created for his reformed 
“ bad girls.” 








Wicked Fairy: If one took everything to 
heart .. . where would ome be... 
where would one be .. . why, just 
exactly where one is... . 


Beauty: Dear, darling Uncle .. . 


A further glimpse of the Russian 
idyll. The Wicked Fairy appears 
this time as one of those ancient 
of days beloved of Chekhov. The 
conversation and the love affair 
meander on quite inconclusively, 
in great contrast to Ikonenko’s 
fiercely held tenets as a rational- 
minded citizen of modern Russia. 


After these self-revealing enact- 
ments on the stage, the Colonels 
have the choice of staying with 
the Sleeping Beauty until she 
wakes. Only the Frenchman and 
the American elect to remain. 


Below: 


Mrs. Breitenspiegel: My husband is an 
interesting psychological specimen. 


Wesley: Now, Shirley. 


Meantime the Colonels, somewhat chastened, are permitted to eavesdrop on the wives, as 

two of them dissect their husbands, for a seemly reticence afflicts the Englishwoman, while 

the peasant wife of the Russian utters not a word. L-R: Patricia Jessel as Mrs. Breiten- 

spiegel, Diana Graves as Mme. Frappot, Mona Lilian as Mme. Ikonenko and Mary Hignett 
as Mrs. Rinder-Sparrow. A scene towards the end of the play. 











The 1951 Shakespeare Festival 





Harold Matthews reviews the 
four plays of this season at Stratford 


fas mark the Festival of Britain, we have 
the long wished for satisfaction of 
seeing some of the histories staged in 
chronological order. The tetralogy formed 
by Richard II, Henry IV Part \ and Part 2, 
and Henry V has been chosen for this 
important development in Shakespearean 
presentation. So far, only the first three 
plays are in the repertory and, enthralling 
though they be in their own vivid splendour, 
they have teen planned as a lead-in or 
prelude to England’s Glory, Henry V, whose 
history we are to see on 3l1st July. It is said 
that Henry V was written to open the Globe 
Theatre with a patriotic flourish of trumpets 
and the time for clamant patriotism has 
come round again. 


Pleasure and instruction derived from the 
plays are, of course, much increased when 
they are seen in succession, with characters 
who figure in more than one play presented 
by the same actors, notably Harry Andrews, 
as Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV, and 
Richard Burton as his son Harry of Mon- 
mouth, afterwards Henry V. Seen in this 
way, the theory that Shakespeare planned 
these plays as a patriotic design with Henry 
V as the central figure has great force. As 
entertainment, however, the two dominant 
figures so far are the self-pitying speech- 
maker Richard and the gross antithesis of 
heroism Falstaff, closely followed by the 
usurper Bolingtroke. Within the unified 
plan, the work of production seems to have 
been determined by casting considerations. 
The director, Anthony Quayle, produced the 
first play, Richard II. In Henry IV, he plays 
Falstaff and is joined by John Kidd in the 
production of Part 1. Michael Redgrave, 
who has played Richard and Hotspur 
respectively in the first two plays, produced 
Henry IV, Part 2. For the three histories, 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch has been responsible for 
scenery and costumes, assisted by Alix Stone. 
Incidental music is by Leslie Bridgewater, 
who conducts the theatre orchestra. 


The set has called forth remark. It is 
like a railway halt—rough timber steps at 
each side joined by a bridge—and it remains 
permanently in place for all the histories. 
Undistracted by scenic effects or the expect- 
ation of them, the audience can give whole 
attention to listening to poetic speeches (for 
even the low characters speak a kind of 
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poetry with rhythm and imagery), to the 
studying of characters and to watching the 
brisk march of imagined events. Neverthe- 
less, lovers of paradox point out that, having 
acquired a costly theatre capable of compli- 
cated effects, producers seem won over to the 
simplicity of what we believe to be Shakes- 
peare’s own kind of stage. This fixed, rather 
rough, wooden set provides outer, inner and 
upper stages and is well adapted to the flow 
of action. It could be erected in any hall 
anywhere and would be proper to nearly all 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

The bridge has many uses and is always 
pictorially pleasing. It prolongs the 
pageantry of a royal entrance; it is the 
pavilion from which King Richard throws 
down his warder into the lists at Coventry; 
from it he descends into the base court at 
Flint castle. Prince Hal makes his first 
appearance upon it, as upon the gallery of 
an inn-yard. Here he sluices his face after 
the night’s debauch, descends and flings a 
boot against the doors beneath to silence 
Falstaff’s snores. Through these doors John 
of Gaunt totters off to die after making his 
last speech of protest and warning to his 
royal nephew Richard, and against them 
Richard in nervous rage bangs his whip in 
futile retaliation to his uncle. When the 
doors.are opened they provide a little variety 
to the scene. Sometimes an interior is 
revealed, sometimes a glimpse of a street or 
open country. Down on the right, the throne 
of England stands fixed and in relation to it 
the action ebbs and flows. 

Shakespeare’s sympathy with failures has 
coloured our ideas about Richard II, whose 
artistry seems to excuse extravagance, as the 
poetry he has to speak atones for intro- 
spective self-dramatisation. He seems to 
capitulate to the Eumen‘des rather than to 
Bolingbroke, causing us to wonder if he was 
in love with easeful death or drawn to 
sacrifice himself by way of fulfilling the 
ancient function of kingship. Michael Red- 
grave stirs these speculations by providing a 
sensitive, handsome and eloquent Richard. 
He maintained the dignity appropriate to the 
poetry even in moments of maudlin self- 
abandon and, alone in Pomfret, he made a 
good end. Harry Andrews is an admirable 
Bolingbroke. So perfect is this contrast of 
character that it is impossible to take sides 
and we are free to enjoy the irony of history. 
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Richard Burton as F 


production of “‘ The Tempest.” 





and Hazel Penwarden as Miranda in Michael Benthall’s 
The scenery and costumes for this play, which was 


included in the season’s repertory as a contrast to the histories, were designed by a 
Loudon 


new young Australian 
The previous th 


The deposition scene was most skilfully 
produced and played. Bolingbroke, in grim, 
disdainful patience—‘‘ I thought you had 
been willing to resign” gave attention to 
Richard’s tortuous self-dissection, and in the 
mirror Richard appeared to see his sup- 
planter’s image reflected, when he dashed it 
down. 

Hugh Griffith was impressive as Gaunt, 
whose celebrated piece came over like an ode 
at an Eisteddfod and whose last outburst at 
Richard was an apocalyptic eruption. By 
contrast, Michael Gwynn’s York was homely 
and peevish, rather like James Forsyte. 
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who scored a big personal triumph. 


plays Of the season were fully featured in the July issue. 


Much human interest and political weight 
was given to the Earl of Northumberland 
by Alexander Gauge. The Bishop of 
Carlisle’s tirade, which Northumberland so 
dramatically douses, was well aimed by 
Duncan Lamont. 

Kings go out into the wilderness and some 
cast themselves down. Harry Monmouth 
dived to the depths and dragged the bottom 
until he could “sound the very base-string 
of humility ” and “ drink with any tinker in 
his own language ” but it is believed that he 
always meant to rise again, on the theory 
that it is necessary to pass through folly and 








disgrace to attain ultimate knowledge, proper 
proportion, experience and virtue. The 
production is well served by Richard Burton 
as Prince Hal. On his first appearance, he 
is a prince very far out of his way, more like 
a barrow-boy with a 2nd Lieutenant’s com- 
mission and ideas above himself, but from 
this unpromising beginning a national hero 
begins to bud before our eyes, by the 
thoughtful delivery of all his speeches. All? 
There seemed a tendency to gabble before 
the end but that was too late to interfere 
with the building of the character. With the 
accent on the Prince, it is inevitable that 
Falstaff drops in popular esteem, but perhaps 
he was due for demotion. The English had 
come to regard him with excessive tender- 
ness simply because he made them laugh. 
Anthony Quayle’s much enjoyed perform- 
ance is extremely funny and perfectly 
rational. We laugh at, rather than with, this 
Falstaff. The realistic approach, moreover, 
attracts realistic sympathy. Allowing for 
verbal exaggeration, we are not inclined to 
disregard entirely Falstaff’s reference to for- 
swearing the company of Poins “ this two 
and twenty years,” and to his having main- 
tained Bardolph’s red nose “ two and thirty 
years.” The hostess of the Boar’s Head 
Tavern says she has known Falstaff 29 years. 
The gang must be seedily decrepit but 
faithful in their fashion. None of the 
comedy is sacrificed, but is enriched by 
probability. Whether Falstaff is roaring like 
Boanerges or talking like Colonel Chinstrap, 
is cozening the hostess or pawing Doll 
Tearsheet, we feel that, given such a creature, 
that is what he would do. Michael Bates 
makes of Bardolph a most likeable, bow- 
legged, old soak. Alan Badel’s Poins is a 
personable link between the prince and the 
gang. Rosalind Atkinson gives real life to 
Mistress Quickly, who has an amusing way 
of bridling and who babbles_ most 
intelligibly. Heather Stannard, tawdry, 
raddled and draggled as Doll Tearsheet, 
manages to retain a doll-like quality. 
Rebellion, which helped Bolingbroke to a 
throne, continues and disturbs his reign. 
Harry Andrews well. maintains the regal 
bearing and vigorous speech whilst express- 
ing also a settled discontent with the fortunes 
of the passing years. His passages with his 
“ dearest ” enemy, the Prince of Wales, were 
most moving. In the rebel camp, morale is 


not good but drama, comedy, music and 
poetry flourish. Hugh Griffith plays Owen 
Glendower with a high coiffure, to match 
that hero’s self-esteem, and he supplies 
additional dialogue, in Welsh, spoken by 
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Glendower and his daughter, Lady Mortimer, 
played by Sybil Williams. Michael Red- 
grave, the decorative and decadent Richard, 
whom he showed to perfection, being in his 
grave, now takes on with marked success 
the part of the lusty and impetuous hothead, 
Percy Hotspur, to which he brings a raw 
Northumbrian accent. This last addition is 
an interesting variant of what we have come 
to expect but one hopes it will not be 
perpetuated. It can be justified out of the 
text. After Hotspur’s death, Lady Percy, 
his widow, who lived but to remember him, 
refers to him as “ Speaking thick, which 
nature made his blemish.” The affection 
between these two is winningly displayed in 
the production. Barbara Jefford portrays 
Lady Percy most charmingly. 


The small parts are well filled this year. 
One may instance the scene in the inn-yard 
at Rochester, which gives a penetrating 
exposure of what a night at an inn meant in 
1400, as well as fitting into the Gadshill plot, 
thanks to-the clarity of diction and sense of 
character and period of Messrs. Ronald 
Hines, Reginald Marsh, Edward Atienza and 
Godfrey Bond. 

The scenes at Justice Shallow’s place in 
Gloucestershire were not helped by the 
permanent set but when the parties were 
assembled location lost importance. The 
recruiting scene, fantastic as ever, yet seemed 
as if something of the sort almost certainly 
happened. Alan Badel, as Shallow, appeared 
more like a sacristan than a magistrate and 
William Squire played Silence as a complete 
natural but the scenes went over very well 
indeed. 

The Lord Chief Justice, played with 
dignity and severity by Michael Gwynn, has 
been appearing in the Second Half, contra 
Falstaff, who faces him with sublime 
effrontery. These scenes set up ordinary 
standards and lower Falstaff in esteem whilst 
maintaining the comedy atmosphere. We 
know what is coming to him. ‘When his 
“ sweet boy ” repudiates him no change of 
front on the part of the new king is involved; 
his speeches, looks and pauses have prepared 
us for this from the beginning. 

On the 26th June chronicles were laid aside 
for masque when Michael Benthall’s pro- 
duction of The Tempest was added to the 
repertory. The triumphant success of this 
owed not a little to the decor by Loudon 
Sainthill, but decor alone will not make to 
go this least dramatic, if most original, of 
Shakespeare’s works for the stage. “ I never 
enjoyed The Tempest so much ” a lady was 

(Continued on page 28) 








“Gay’s the Word” 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


Cicely Courtneidge 


Tia successful musical play was written and composed by the late Ivor Novello, 
fot ren oo ee ee ee oe eee ee 
“ Gay’s the Word” was the happy result of Mr. Novello’s long standing 
a to write a show for the one and only Cicely Courtneidge. That he succeeded 
in providing Miss Courtneidge with one of the biggest triumphs of her career has been 
amply proved these past months by the packed and happy audiences at the Saville. 
“ Gay’s the Word ” bears little relationship to those mammoth musicals which 
will for ever be associated with Ivor Novello’s name. Indeed the author most 
otvieenty took keen delight in gently guys pM own Ruritanian romances in the 


pening scenes of the play. Nor could it be oS ee eee oe 
Novello at his very best. But this cheerful eine expertly prod by Jack 
Hulbert (who provided the idea for the beg by Alan Mely proved a 
unique vehicle for the rich a gift of e and the talen oy oad 


ing company. More gaiety is Delaney’s 
and Berkeley Sutcliffe’s costumes. 














The opening scene 
which takes place on 
the stage of a provincial 
theatre during the per- 
formance of a new 
musical play _ starring 
Gay Daventry (Cicely 
Courtneidge). She is 
seen in the top picture 
in a typical Ruritanian 
setting. Centre: An- 
other glimpse of the 
play within a play, 
showing Lizbeth Webb 
as Rosetta and Dunstan 
Hart (right) as the 
Prince. Left: The 
exuberant Gay Daven- 
try in an amusing 
moment plays havoc 
with the guardsmen’s 
helmets. 





Outside the stage door of 
the theatre Gay Daventry 
takes stock of her precar- 
jous position. The show 
is a flop and the future 
looks black when Linda 
—the Rosetta of the show 
—offers her £2,000 (a 
legacy she has inherited) 
to open a Dramatic 
Academy. Gay agrees. 


Some time later the 
Daventry School of Act- 
ms at Folkestone is in 
full swing. In the picture 
students and instructors 
are seen during class. 


Unhappily the School is 
scarcely solvent when 
Peter Lynton, a new stu- 
dent, arrives, Gay is only 
too delighted to extract a 
large cheque from the 
young man and enrol 
him as a pupil. Left, 
Molly Lumley as Miss 
Cheadle and Thorley 
Walters as Peter. 





Above and right, scenes 
from the hit number of 
the show, in which Gay, 
in an effort to put “pep” 
into the students, sings 
the popular number 
“ Vitality.” This clever 
song and dance sequence 
is put through at top 
speed and ends with Gay 
feigning “collapse.” How- 
ever she is always up and 
doing at the count! 


Peter proves a far from 
promising student, but 
Gay perseveres. Mean- 
time he has fallen in love 
with Linda, but with a 
difficult father in the 
background the outlook 
is not over bright. 








. Left: Things go from bad 
to worse and the teachers 
at the school, who have 
not been paid their salar- 
ies, threaten to go on 
strike. L-R: Hilary de 
Chaville as Birdie Went- 
worth (Teacher of Danc- 
ing); Maidie Andrews as 
Monica Stevens (Teacher 
of Drama); Beryl Harri- 
son as Margaret Fallow- 
field (Teacher of Physical 
Culture) and Josephine 
Wray as Madame Nico- 
lini (Teacher of Singing). 
They are singing the 

“ Teachers’ Song.” 


Right and below, two glimpses of 
the End of Term Entertainment 
given by the Daventry School of 
Acting to impress doting parents 
and others. As the dancing instruc- 
tress has walked out Gay has to 


deputise in the Greek dancing item, 
with hilarious results. Below: 
The charming Up River Edward- 
jan scene in which Linda, seated 
right, sings “ Sweet Thames.” 








At last Gay’s luck changes when Peter’s 
father, Sir Claude Burton, suddenly decides 
that Miss Daventry is worth helping. He 
backs her new show, and enthusiastically 
attends the first night. Outside the theatre 
he meets one of Gay’s staunchest fans—a 
real Lancashire gallery “girl” (Margot 
Bryant). He asks her to join him in his box. 
(Emerton Court as Sir Claude Burton.) 


The amusing scene 
at the auction made 
necessary by the 
closing of the 
school. Gay 
Daventry is heavily 
disguised as the 
auctioneer, an d, 
assisted by Peter, 
succeeds in spoil- 
ing the little plan 
of two _ crooks, 
Pierre Silvano 
(Carl Jaffé, left) 
and Mr. Nespoulos 
(Denis Val Norton, 
right). These two 
had schemed to use 
the house as a 
headquarters for 
their smuggling 
activities with the 
Continent. 





A glamorous scene from Gay Daventry’s new show, which this time is a brilliant success. 
Centre: Lizbeth Webb as Linda is singing ““ On Such a Night as This.” 


Above: Gay Daventry (on ladder) in another scene 
from her show, sings her cheeriest number, “ Bees 
are Buzzin’.” 


Right: A charming picture of Cicely Courtneidge 
as she appears in the finale of the show. 





“The 
Merry 
Wives 

of 
Windsor ’’ 


complete our record 

of this season’s Old 
Vic plays, we reproduce 
on this page scenes from 
the final production, 
which also proved the 
most popular. The 


season closed on 2ist - 


July. 





Above: Mistress Quickly 
brings a message to Fal- 
staff from Mistresses Page 
and Ford. L-R: Douglas 
Wilmer as Pistol, Brian 
Smith as the Page, Leo 
McKern as Nym, Nuna 
Davey as Mistress 
Quickly and Roger Live- 


sey as Falstaff. Left: 

When Ford (Alec Clunes) 

visits Falstaff disguised, 

the latter promises to 

woo Mistress Ford on 
his behalf. 


Pictures by John Vickers 


Left: The hilarious scene 
when upon the news of 
Ford’s approach Falstaff 
is hustled into the laundry 
basket and later thrown 
into the river. Left: 
Peggy Ashcroft as Mis- 
tress Page and_ right, 
Ursula Jeans as Mistress 
Ford. 











Festivals at Norwich and Oxtord 


T Norwich the Festival from 18th-30th 

June covered a wide range of events in 
the musical and visual arts, and it was fitting 
that the Maddermarket should provide the 
chief theatrical contribution to the town’s 
activities. For thirty years Nugent Monck 
has guided the fortunes of this little theatre 
on the lines of an Elizabethan playhouse 
with its company of enthusiastic amateurs, 
and its reputation has spread far beyond the 
confines of Norwich or even of England. 
For the Festival two of Shakespeare’s plays 
were chosen—Pericles and The Taming of 
the Shrew—which were given on alternate 
nights. 

Pericles was a courageous choice for the 
first production. It is a notoriously difficult 
play, seldom seen on the stage, and many 
people will remember with pleasure Mr. 
Monck’s production of it at the Stratford 
Memorial Theatre in 1947. At the Madder- 
market a fuller version was given, including 
the early scenes at the court of Antiochus. 
One of the chief virtues of Elizabethan 
methods of staging is the continuity of action 
which can be obtained by using the apron, 
upper and inner stages successively for 
Shakespeare’s numerous short scenes. There 
is, however, danger to the poetry in over- 
stressing the need for pace, and in Pericles 
(which ran for a bare two hours) a good deal 
of the play’s beauty and feeling was sacri- 
ficed to speed. The anonymous company 
on the whole did well. Pericles himself 
gave a convincing performance, Simonides 
directed his court with authority, Cleon was 
a well-spoken Governor of Tarsus, and 
Lysimachus made a pleasant young man of 
the Governor of Mitylene. But the most 
memorable performance of the evening was 
that of Marina. Here indeed was one of 
Shakespeare’s loveliest heroines, very moving 
in her youthful grace and integrity. The 
brothel scenes were well handled, and the 
tenderness of the meeting between Pericles 
and his daughter gained from the use of the 
apron stage. 

The Shrew proved a light-hearted romp 
with a good deal of traditional whip-cracking 
and joie de vivre. This is a play which 
requires speed, and the company took it at 
a spanking, rollicking pace. After the 
induction Christopher Sly watched the play 
from the upper stage (where no doubt 
Shakespeare intended him to be) and dropped 
an occasional shoe into the midst of the 


by Penelope Turing 


proceedings below. Katliarina and Petruchio 
supplied a divertingly choleric pair of lovers, 
Lucentio an ardent one, and Grumio made 
the most of his liberal opportunities for 
comedy. 

From 3rd-14th July the Oxford Festival 
included Cymbeline and Samson Agonistes 
in the great quadrangle of All Souls’ College, 
The Alchemist in the Hall of Merton 
College, and To the Island, a new play by 
Stephen Spender, at the Playhouse. I saw 
the first two of these productions, and the 
standard of both was worthy of the highest 
praise. The English climate is unfortunately 
a fickle mistress to open-air entertainment, 
and we sat through rain and shine on both 
occasions, but the quality. of the acting 
deserved much better audiences notwith- 
standing the weather. 

Cymbeline proved a happy choice of play, 
and showed to advantage against the majestic 
grey walls of All Souls. The producer John 
Hale was more than fortunate in his Imogen, 
played by Margaret Butt (St. Hilda’s). Her 
performance was both sensitive and intelli- 
gent, blending tenderness with courage, and 
in appearance she was ideally cast, suiting 
her costumes equally well when dressed as 
princess or page. The lIachimo of Colin 
George (University) was also a good. per- 
formance, handsome of person and endowed 
with latin grace. He did not always get the 
full value out of his lines, particularly in the 
scene in’ Imogen’s bedchamber when one 
missed the atmosphere of stillness and 
tension, but on the whole it was a very 
satisfying portrayal. Michael Murray 
(Merton) as Posthumus made a passionate, 
irritable character of that trying young man, 
which is perhaps the best way to play him, 
and in the final scene succeeded in making 
his outburst of remorse almost acceptable— 
no mean achievement. 

Amongst others the Cloten of Richard 
Rayson (Trinity) was amusing and clearly 
drawn; Clive Cullerne-Bown (Oriel) as 
Belarius gave a fine, beautifully spoken 
performance in an older part; Peter Dews 
(University) was a suitably grotesque gaoler; 
and Derek Welch (Keble) opened the play 
with an excellent rendering of the first 
gentleman’s long introductory speech. At 
the performance when I was present an 
anonymous actor (owing to the illness of 
John Hempstead) read the part of Pisanio 
with considerable success. 
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But the outstanding feature of the 
production was the exceptionally high 
standard of verse speaking throughout the 
whole company. So much of Shakespeare’s 
greatness lies in the music of his words 
that in a slovenly-spoken production one has 
only a skeleton of the play. Open-air 
presentation is an exacting test in this respect, 
but barring an occasional aeroplane not a 
word was lost, and the professional stage 
could learn much in the art of speaking from 
these Oxford players. 

Milton’s Samson Agonistes was another 
difficult production for amateurs to attempt, 
and it is a measure of the company’s success 
that on the day I saw it the audience waited 
for twenty minutes in pouring rain till the 
weather gave the actors a chance to begin, 
and came away after the performance damp, 
but feeling well rewarded. The production 
was by Nevill Coghill, who dressed his 
company in puritan costume—an effective 
move. In this play of course the responsi- 
bility of success or failure rests almost 
entirely with one actor, and the Samson of 
Robin Jordan (Christ Church) succeeded 
nobly. Physically he is too slight for 
Samson, but his fine voice gave full quality 
to the poetry of suffering, keeping the stage 
(on which there is practically no action) 
always dramatically alive. As a performance 
it was deeply moving. Kenneth Gregory 
(Exeter) as Manoah, Samson’s father, acted 
well, giving an admirably restrained render- 
ing of a character part; Elaine Brunner was 
turbulently effective and colourful as Dalila, 
and also acted well. Again the general 
standard of verse speaking was high, parti- 
cularly by the leader of the chorus David 
Williams (University). 





The Shakespeare Festival (Contd.) 

overheard to declare during an interval and 
many in the audience would have cordially 
echoed her. The appearance of Prospero 
and Ariel seemed to have been inspired by 
the drawings of William Blake or by Eric 
Gill’s design over Broadcasting House. It is 
a great tribute to Michael Redgrave to say 
that he acted up to this appearance; he was 





never dull; and he positively laboured at his 
magic. The very stones obeyed him. The 
shoulders of his magic mantle bristled with 
the legs of fowl. To remove it, two primeval 
boulders up-ended, disclosing patient minions 
for this office. His domain seemed less like 
an island than a hilly bit of ocean bed. Ariel 
was a kind of marine sprite but no nymph 
and Caliban was rather cetacean. These two 
were very popular. Alan Badel was a 
striking success as Ariel, moving like a naked 
diver under water and standing like a statue 
cast in lead. There was something more 
than usually appealing about Hugh Griffith’s 
Caliban. He, with Michael Gwynn as 
Trinculo and Alexander Gauge as Stephano 
made a strong trio who put new life into 
comedy passages that have been known to 
pall. The young lovers were happily cast. 
Richard Burton was a _ serious young 
Ferdinand and Hazel Penwarden appeared 
the most natural character on the stage as 
gentle Miranda. The masque with which 
Prospero celebrates their betrothal is the 
high light of the production; a superb piece 
of designer’s magic. High-pooped cars bear- 
ing Iris and Ceres come on from left and 
right. Then a pavilion with Juno enthroned 
is lifted high in air in the centre. This 
spectacular representation of the queen of 
heaven was greeted with a burst of applause. 
Additional spirits appeared in various guises 
and 100 naked candles were borne on with 
striking effect. All vanished in a brief black- 
out when Prospero remembered Caliban’s 
conspiracy and it seemed he but told the 
simple truth when he assured Ferdinand that 
the actors had “ melted into air.” The 
masques and dances were arranged by 
Pauline Grant and the incidental music was 
by John Wooldridge. 

This magnificently elaborate presentation 
of Shakespeare’s island story appears a 
striking contrast to the more austerely set 
forth chronicle plays, but regeneration is one 
of the themes of The Tempest and one would 
like to think that this consideration has 
governed its choice. The production of 
Henry V, to complete and crown the festival 
on 31st July, is eagerly awaited. 
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Whispers from the 


by 
Looker-On 


The stage of the 
Ellen Terry Barn 
Theatre at Small- 
hythe. A drawing 
by Clare Atwood 


ENTY-THREE years have slipped by 

since that sad July day when Ellen 
Terry, the most beautiful and beloved of all 
English actresses, died at the age of 81 in 
her picturesque Tudor farmhouse at Small- 
hythe in the heart of Kent. To perpetuate 
her memory her daughter, Edith Craig, 
converted the large thatched barn in her 
mother’s garden into a theatre and there 
each year, on or about the anniversay of 
Ellen Terry’s death a performance is given 
to an invited audience by the leading 
members of the theatrical profession. 

Ellen Terry’s name, surrounded by laurels, 
glows in gold above the proscenium arch of 
the barn stage. Sweet smelling herbs are 
strewn on the floor, delicately perfuming the 
air as they are trampled under foot by the 
hundred or more fortunate playgoers taking 
their places. Large bunches of sweet peas, 
suspended from the rafters, add their scent 
to the fragrant atmosphere. 

This year Harcourt Williams, who toured 
with Ellen Terry as long ago as 1903, paid 
tribute in his address of welcome to “a 
glorious woman and an actress of genius.” 
He also observed that her magic is sensed 
by the youth of today who never saw her. 
After students from the Central School of 
Speech Training and Dramatic Art had 
played a scene from She Stoops to Conquer, 
Athene Seyler appeared as a somewhat 
roguish Queen Elizabeth in The Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets, with Margaret Rawlings 
looking her loveliest in the title-réle. An 
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eloquent plea for a National Theatre was 
made by Nicholas Hannen as Shakespeare. 
Dulcie Gray and Michael Denison projected 
the delicate comedy of Sutro’s Edwardian 
trifle, A Marriage has been Arranged; Felix 
Aylmer made a deep impression as Disraeli 
in Housman’s The Queen, God Bless Her; 
Shakespeare was represented by a couple of 
the low comedy scenes from Twelfth Night, 
admirably played by the current Old Vic 
team, consisting of Ursula Jeans, Pauline 
Jameson, Roger Livesey, Robert Eddison, 
Paul Rogers and Paul Hansard. Dame Edith 
Evans gave a rather artificial reading of two 
of the sonnets, one appropriately being “ To 
me, fair friend, you never can be old.” 

The glorious moment that will linger for 
ever in the memory of all fortunate to be 
present in that crowded intimate auditorium 
was John Gielgud’s striking appreciation of 
Ellen Terry and her daughter, Edy Craig. 
Mr. Gielgud’s mother was a daughter of 
Ellen’s sister, Kate—so he can claim both 
Ellen and her daughter as kinswomen. With 
pride and love he spoke of those absent 
friends, who were so often hostesses in the 
house and garden we had all enjoyed that 
afternoon. 

After paying tribute to Edith Craig’s 
pioneer work in the theatre, as actress, 
designer and producer, Mr. Gielgud turned 
to her adorable mother whose spirit still 
walks in that graceful house she loved and 
lived in—now a museum enshrining so many 
priceless relics connected with the Terry 





Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 


family, Bernhardt, Duse, Irving and other 
stage immortals. 

Ellen Terry lives on because she was so 
much more than an actress. She was a lover 
of life, interested in other people and she had 
a flair for putting them at their ease. She 
dominated every room she entered, though 
she never appeared to expect to do so. Asa 





The young Ellen Terry 


boy John Gielgud always looked upon her 
as an enchanted being—a fairy godmother 
in spectacles. 

Recalling one of her last appearances on 
the stage, as Mistress Page in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor at Brighton, Mr. Gielgud 
related how she was wheeled along the Pier 
to the theatre in a bath chair. Yet when 
she made her entrance she positively danced 
on to the stage, giving an effect of youth 
that was quite unforgettable. Since she 
could convey the feeling of youth without 
aping it she never looked ridiculous. It was 
sheer magic. In addition, she spoke the 
immortal lines of Shakespeare as if she her- 
self had just thought of them. 

After this eloquent tribute had been paid 
the audience filed out into the garden. Over 
a drink for the road they took leave of each 
other, while the players changed into their 
day-clothes and packed their hampers in 
readiness for returning to London. Yet 
another memorable chapter had been written 
in the history of that unique miniature 
theatre. Many of the pilgrims will not see 


each other again until next July when they 
assemble once more to dwell on the inspiring 
memory of the one and only Ellen Terry. 
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New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


of Wordsworth are farcified as we gaze upon 
a clergyman, his English wife, his French 
mistress, his upstanding but inhibited son 
born in wedlock, and his suavely uninhibited 
ditto born out of it, all packed into a small 
ill-furnished sitting-room. Such a situation 
could not receive proper attention in the 
circumstances and it was a relief when it was 
over. 

Back in Heaven, all these people are 
questioned as to what they thonght of 
Gamma’s system. Reply is difficult and, 
since the best characters make the best of 
any system, it is impossible to draw final 
conclusions; but this last act was theatrically 
effective. 

Production had much to commend. The 
costumes of the heavenly high-ups were 
neat and impressive. Decor was by Peter 
Rice. Honor Shepherd gave a nicely turned 
little study of a wide-eyed innocent Putney 
maid. Other good human portraits were 
provided by Beatrice Kane, Elma Soiron 
and Alex McCrindle. Among the heavenly 
bodies, Ellen Pollock, Christopher Quest and 
Bryan Coleman gleamed brightly. 

H.G.M. 


Elspeth Douglas Reid (New Boltons) 
LSPETH Douglas Reid is her own play- 
wright, her own cast, and her own 
scenery, and she does not fail in any capa- 
city. When she does not convince us she is 
still intensely interesting and self-sufficient. 
Her characters are sometimes caricatures 
rather than sincere portraits and it is for 
this reason perhaps and not through any 
deficiency in Miss Reid’s ability as an actress 
that at times her performance does not 
satisfy. Yet such is her power to people a 
stage with unseen characters that now and 
then we have to admit to a_ sneaking 
interest in these phantom players which does 
not include the central figure. ; 


“ His House in Order” (New) 
IHOUGH there were weaknesses, the 
critics did this revival less than justice. 
Perhaps the Pinero vogue has been some- 
what overdone of late, and a period of cold 
storage is indicated, All the same there were 
many good theatrical moments, and a lesser 
Pinero play is still obviously streets ahead of 
many a major piece of modern flimsy. 
Godfrey Tearle as the humane and under- 
standing Hilary Jesson gave a performance 
of great naturalness, and Sebastian Shaw 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Eehoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 
E Mawby Green 


Correspondent —_ 


O new “musicals, Seventeen and 
Courtin’ Time, set out to prove that 
New Yorkers will happily patronise summer 
song-and-dance sprees like they used to, if 
they are light, bright and make no demands 
upon the intellect. The producers unfortu- 
nately, are learning the hard way that 
theatregoers—summer. or winter—are strictly 
high quality conscious and without exuberant 
critical acclaim or a magnetic star person- 
ality, business will just languish in the sun. 
Guys and Dolls, The King And I, South 
Pacific and Call Me Madam will go right on 
playing to capacity despite thermometer 
readings, but Seventeen will have to struggle 
to keep alive until the autumn breezes begin 
to blow, while Courtin’ Time will be over 
before the typesetters can get this into print. 
Courtin’ Time was the first of the two to 
arrive, but only after the producers, James 
Russo and Michael Ellis, underwent a 
theatrical saga of blood, sweat and tears. 
Mr. Russo, we believe, was smitten some 
time back with the idea of making a musical 
out of Eden Philpotts’ English perennial, 
The Farmer's Wife, having once appeared in 
it himself in a stock production. William 
Roos was commissioned to do the book 
while Jack Lawrence and Don Walker 
tackled the lyrics and music. Then started 
the endless succession of money raising 
auditions. The pledges slowly trickled in 
when Alfred Drake, the most popular male 
musical comedy lead, signed—not to star— 
but to direct the entire production, and the 
project gathered momentum. George Balan- 
chine soon agreed to stage the dances and 
Lloyd Nolan packed up his belongings in 
Hollywood to return to the less secure but 
more exciting field of Broadway. 

The first out-of-town engagement was 
considerably below expectations, but Phila- 
delphia, the next break-in spot, acclaimed 
Courtin’ Time a new hit. While working 
hard and confidently in a glow of ever- 
increasing optimism, the producers were 
doused with cold water with the information 
that Mr. Nolan had a bad throat ailment 
and might not be able to continue in the 
leading réle. Mr. Nolan’s doctor went to 
work with penicillin while Mr. Drake took 
on the chore of understudy. As the throat 
grew worse and Mr. Drake made it clear 
that the part of the middle-aged farmer was 
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Billie Worth and Joe E. Brown in “ Coaurtin’ i : 
Broadway’s musical version of Eden Philpotts’ “ 
Farmer's Wife ” 


not one for him with which to hazard Broad- 
way, Joe E. Brown was flown from the coast 
to appraise the part and the musical, He 
liked what he saw, but wanted a full four 
weeks’ rehearsal. This meant the closing of 
the show in Philadelphia and the hustling 
around for another sizeable bankroll with 
which to re-open. Alexander H. Cohen 
came to the rescue and in return had his 
name up as a co-producer. 


About the only one who left Philadelphia 
in better condition than when she entered, 
was Billie Worth, who was playing the part 
of the patient housekeeper. The manage- 
ment decided to reward her work with co- 
star billing. 

Well, Courtin’ Time finally made the Big 
Stem with as tepid a collection of notices a 
show can receive, and still not be called 
bad. The story, as every Englishman must 
know by this time, is painless but slight— 
even for a musical, and the songs never sup- 
plied the richness or spriteliness that was so 
desperately needed to fill out the skeleton 








plot. | George Balanchine let the choreo- 
graphic department down badly, an opening 
second act ballet, “Johnny and the Puck- 
wudgies,” dragged in for no apparent reason, 
being particularly inept. (For the curious, a 
programme note informs us that a puck- 
wudgie is a Maine pixie often accused of 
tampering with the weather.) In fact, we 
must reluctantly confess that Balanchine 
might be the genius of the New York City 
Centre Ballet Company, but he seems to 
have little to contribute to musical comedy. 


Apart from a stint in Harvey, Joe E. 
Brown wags making his first Broadway 
appearance in twenty-five years. As the 
now Maine farmer looking for a wife, he 
proved himself a wonderfully winning and 
wholesome personality, at the same time 
turning in a neat portrait of a boastful, stub- 
born, foolish man leavened by pathos. The 
highspot of the evening was his pantomiming 
of the farmer suffering a terrific hangover 
trying to light a wood-burning stove. 
Runner-up was Carmen Mathews, one of 
our better character actresses, essaying 
musical comedy for the first time and stop- 
ping the show with a trilly song for genteel 
sopranos, “ Golden Moment,” in which the 
frilly, fluttery, frustrated old maid twirps 
triumphantly of her first and only proposal 
of marriage. 

Many of us were most anxious to see Billie 
Worth, for after playing the ingenue in the 
Mary Martin road company of Annie Get 
Your Gun, she was moved into the lead 
when Miss Martin left the cast and played 
this réle for forty weeks. Then, back in 
New York, she was signed to understudy 
Miss Martin in South Pacific and was very 
highly praised the few times she went on for 
the star. This led to her engagement in 
Courtin’ Time and no one was particularly 
surprised to see she had carried over a great 
many of Miss Martin’s physical and vocal 
mannerisms, but Miss Worth is also a thor- 
oughly trained performer with a beauty and 
charm of her own, and it should be most 
interesting to watch how her career develops 
from this point. 

Jack Hylton is reported to have bought 
the British rights to Courtin’ Time, no doubt 
with the idea that this old Devonshire plot 
made over with music will again find favour 
around Piccadilly Circus, particularly when 
Arthur Askey is put in the starring réle. 

Sammy Lambert and Bernie Foyer, two of 
the producers of Seventeen, had their money- 
raising burden lightened by becoming a 
triumvirate with the addition of Milton 
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Berle. Mr. Berle is the leading television 
personality in America with a legion of 
friends, who would even invest in a Broad- 
way show for him—greater love hath no 
man! Mr. Berle also has the friendship of 
the powerful columnist, Walter Winchell— 
a well-earned friendship—for once a year 
Mr. Berle puts on a twenty-four hour tele- 
vision marathon, answering telephone calls 
and accepting donations, which run into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, for the 
Damon Runyon Cancer Fund — Mr. 
Winchell’s worthy pet charity. Thus, when 
Seventeen received very divided notices on 
its opening, Mr. Winchell threw his weight 
behind the show with rapturous plugs in his 
column. Business, therefore, perked at the 
beginning, but is currently suffering the 
seasonal slump. 

Based on Booth Tarkington’s novel, which 
has already been a straight play and several 
times a motion picture, Seventeen has been 
faithfully adapted to the musical stage by 
Sally Benson with considerable skill, adult 
humour and understanding. Willie Baxter 
still undergoes the whirling dervish tortures 
of an adolescent in love for the first time 
with a pretty-faced, baby-talking belle of 
1907. Puppy love is an intensely serious 
business to him; a trial to his parents, victim- 
ised by his lovesick intolerance; and a cause 
for revulsion on the part of his kid sister— 
and Miss Benson never fails to get all the 
fun out of the characters and situations. Her 
contribution is far and away the best of the 
evening with the music by Walter Kent and 
lyrics by Kim Gannon being little better 
than mediocre, and the choreography by a 
name new to us, Dania Krupska, simple and 
unexciting. 

Kenneth Nelson, a slight young man with 
no professional experience behind him, won 
the leading réle of Willie Baxter by answer- 
ing the chorus call. Miss Benson thought he 
was just what they were looking for and a 
few auditions with the producers settled the 
matter. That his is not a slick performance 
is of little importance. There might be a 
sameness in his frantic manner, which 
always has him just this side of a complete 
nervous breakdown, but he seems to have 
caught the essence of the agonised 
adolescent. 

Playing opposite him is Ann Crowley, a 
pretty, talented young lady, with consider- 
able experience for her years, having played 
the part of Laurey in Oklahoma! on Broad- 
way at the age of seventeen—a réle she later 
played in London at Drury Lane. 
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New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 


made the most of his humourless, priggish 
brother, Filmer. Mary Kerridge as Filmer’s 
second wife, Nina, though too strong a 
personality for the scenes of abject 
acquiesence, was finely dramatic as the worm 
who turned. There was also a rendering 
that compelled the highest praise in Joan 
Haythorne’s icy sister-in-law, Geraldine 
Ridgeley. The rest of Filmer’s unpleasant 
in-laws were presented with just a touch of 
exaggeration by Wynne Clark, George 
Merritt and Brian Oulton, but the saucy 
French governess of Pamela Stirling and 
precocious boy of Jeremy Spenser were well 
in period. 

It is not always easy to believe in this 
rather artificial tale of a second wife whose 
life is made a misery because of the 
embalmed memory of the first—who was, 
after all, not the paragon everyone had sup- 
posed, but there was no lack of reality in the 
fine scene between Hilary Jesson and Nina 
in the second act, well worth a visit for its 
own sake. 


“ Bless the Bride ” 
aga Stoll is a big theatre, and it says 
much for the happy memories the 
public has of Charles B. Cochran’s original 
record-breaking production of A. P. 
Herbert’s Bless the Bride, that its revival 
comfortably filled that spacious auditorium. 
And the audience enjoyed the bride’s goings 
on and Vivian Ellis’s musical numbers as 
much as ever. 

This production is not quite so fluent, the 
chorus not quite so animated as in the 
play’s heyday; but the big scenes went with 
a swing, and a superb co-ordination of high 
spirits, good voices, beauty, colour and 
movement: notably the golden wedding 
scene and the riotous doings in the Café des 
Pommes. 

Valerie Lawson’s petite figure, her 
winsomeness and naiveté gave a charming 
personality to that minx the bride and she 
sang and danced ever so prettily. Edmund 
Goffron made a dashing and truly gallic 
gallant of Pierre, her lover. In contrast, 





Joan Tetzel 
as she appears Robert Morley and David 
Feudnmen ta Beter Breck’ geoduction of “The Linde 

Hut,” Nancy Mitford’s adaptation of Andre Roussin’s 
great Paris success, which has now passed its 400th 
performance at the Lyric Theatre. 


(Portrait by Vivienne} 





Peter Croft made the Hon. Thomas Trout 
the gauche, clowning Englishman the play 
requires. 
Bless the Bride with its manners and 
costumes and pageantry and colour of the 
*seventies is just such a period piece as could 
be prescribed for this Festival year. Its 
revival is very timely. W.B.C. 


(This revival was withdrawn on 28th July.) 


Rosario and Antonio (Cambridge) and 
José Greco and His Company 
(Sadler's Wells) 
HE Spanish Dancers, Rosario and 
Antonio, made their London debut at 
the Cambridge Theatre on 14th July. First 
it must be recorded that they justified every 
bit of boosting and advance publicity that 
went before them. In Rosario and Antonio 
we have two dynamic personalities expertly 
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performing a varied programme of Spanish 
dances. Their flashing eyes, scintillating 
castenet playing and machine gun-like heel 
beatings electrified a most appreciative 
audience. 

The most attractive items were the Jota 
Aragonesa, a suite of Baile Flamenco and 
Huayno, a dance depicting a Peruvian 
market boy offering his “chirimoyas.” The 
costumes and large hats worn for the dance 
were quaintly attractive. Rosario and 
Antonio were least “at home” in the suite 
of Bailes Balleros. At times Rosario accom- 
panied the dances with gay songs; and they 
were ably supported by three guitarists, two 
pianists and a Flamenco singer. 

On the 18th June José Greco made his 
first public appearance in England at the 
Sadler's Wells Theatre. The fortunate few 
who had been privileged to see him dance 
in the special performance arranged by the 
Royal Academy of Dancing a few months 
earlier, were eager to ascertain the general 
public’s reaction to this fine virile person- 
ality. Greco and his company were 
acclaimed “the best London has seen.” 

Watching José Greco dance, either solo or 
with his ensemble, one feels it would be 
impossible for him to strike an ugly line— 
his “ Farruco” (music by de Falla) was 
superb in its timing, varied footwork and 
fluctuating passion; always controlled and 
never exaggerated. In some dances he was 
beautifully partnered by Nila Amparo. 

Each member of the company José Greco 
has with him deserve individual mention, but 
lack of space does not permit more than the 
mention of La Quica, who’ is possibly the 
greatest exponent and teacher of Zapateado, 
of Lola de Ronda’s attractive and haunting 
“Cordoba” (what wonderful renversé move- 
ments she executes), and Teresa Maya, who 
excels in a Gypsy Folklore number 
“Tientos,” accompanied by Rogelio Reguera 
(guitarist). And, special mention must be 
made of Roger Machado, whose most excel- 
lent piano playing enhanced the evening’s 
performance. 

Come back to London soon, Senor Greco 
with your excellent company! E.L.W. 





















































Old Vic School (Dulwich) 
HE annual School Shows, whose purpose 
is to give students an opportur ‘ty to put 
their training to practical use before an 
audience, took place in June. There were 
two programmes, each passing from realism 
to romance, and comprising in all the follow- 
ing five costume pieces :— 


The Doctor's Duty by Pirandello; 

A Journey to London by Vanbrugh 
(unfinished); 

Fortunio’s Song, an operetta by Offenbach; 

Act One of The House of Bernarda Alba 
by F. G. Lorca, and a short version of 
Shakespeare’s The Comedy of Errors. 


All plays were put over with verve and 
gaiety in the pleasant little theatre in the 
School. Fortunate will be the actors who 
encounter such conditions after leaving. 

The most enjoyed play by those in front 
was almost certainly The Comedy of Errors, 
produced by George Devine. All the players 
save the two young ladies wore masks and 
there was a large element of grotesquerie of 
marine allusion in the decor. The action was 
full of comic invention, in which several 
small parts achieved brief and separate 
distinction. Patrick Wymark and Colin 
Jevans made a good pair of chuckling 
Dromios and the Courtezan was given 
amusing articulation by Joan Plowright. 
Malcolm Pride of the Advanced Design 
Course would seem by his work as designer 
to have been the biggest contributor to an 
exhilarating success. 

The programme had opened with Lorca’s 
grim drama about women in the villages of 
Spain, in which no one of the seventeen 
females in the cast was allowed to appear or 
seem in any way attractive. Sylvia Short and 
Nancy Wickwire established good character- 
isations. Michel Saint Denis had produced 
in manner to make one want to see the rest 
of the play. . 

The Pirandello dialogue circled round a 
doctor’s duty in the unlikely circumstance of 
a gentleman of childlike innocence and 
charm committing adultery and murder and 
attempting suicide in rapid succession. 
Teresa Dunien impressed by her controlled 
















for hire. 





WE GIVE SOUND ADVICE! 


A Library of 10,000 Recorded Sound 
Effects. 


A Private Recordin 
Interval Music, specially recorded for 


the stage. 
Sound Equipment of every description 





BISHOP SOUND 


& ELECTRICAL CO. LIMITED 
48 MONMOUTH ST LONDON WC2 
Phones TEM Bar 7484, 7485, 6725 


Studio. 
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display of strain and pathos as the murderer’s 
wife and Colin Jevans was sufficiently 
realistic as the murderer. 

Peter Streuli’s production of the Vanburgh 
comedy was a lively affair engaging the 
activities of two dozen students, whose gifts 
and training well supported their eager zeal. 
Prunella Scales, Maureen Quinney and James 
Viwden certainly appeared to advantage but, 
again, chief praise seems due to the designer, 
in this instance Margaret Peacock. 

The Offenbach operetta was far more 
sentimental than one expects Offenbach to 
be, but it was very pretty indeed and went 
off very pleasantly. 


OLLOWING a dazzling School Show, 
the production by the Third Year 
Students on 8th July was not quite free of 
anti-climax. The members of the cast of 
Queens of France by Thornton Wilder 
brought not quite sufficient force or subtlety 
to expand that small series of interviews to 
the measure required for public entertain- 
ment. 

Pirandello’s The Vice seemed, and no 
doubt is, more of a handicap than a vehicle 
to actors. The handicap was too great. 
The fire would not light. The difficult 
final curtain went for nothing but mere 
cessation of pretence. 

The day was saved by a delightfully warm 
and happy performance of Squaring the 
Circle (Kataev) almost the only piece of 
good dramatic art to come out of Russia 
since the fall of the Tsars. This was a new 
translation by Ashley Dukes and John 
Blatchley’s production never flagged and 
never seemed forced. There is far more of 
Murger than of Marx in this not unsenti- 
mental farce, where optimism surmounts 
every embarrassment and _ up-to-date 
allusions to economics are merely funny. 
Elizabeth Rogers as the affectionate but 
practical Ludmilla, Sheila Cooper as the 
intellectual Tonya, Lee Montague and 
Christopher Burgess as the two Abrams, all 
had the skill to communicate a sense of the 
fresh emotions of youth. Rex Robinson 
played the flamboyant tatterdemalion Cher- 
nazemny with proper bravura. H.G.M. 





Claire Bloom 


who can be seen as Isabelle in Christopher Fry's 
adaptation of Jean Anouilh’s ‘‘ Ring Round the Moon,” 
which has now passed its 600th formance at the 
Globe. (Portrait by Baron) 





Drama School Performance 


OHN van Druten’s 1 Remember Mama is 
J not an easy play either to produce or to 
act. Apart from any other consideration 
it has 29 scenes: surely a problem for the 
most talented producer. Yet students of the 
Rose Bruford Training College of Speech 
and Drama (Sidcup, Kent) last month gave a 
performance of this play which so success- 
fully overcame its technical difficulties that 
we forgot there were any. Gretel Mills’ 
interpretation of Mama herself was mature, 
sincere and entirely sympathetic, and among 
a cast of talented youngsters Ruth Hunter 
as Katrin was particularly interesting. If 
there was a weakness in the production at 
all, it was in the overstressing of the stern 
disposition of Mama's elder sister until she 
became not a character but a caricature. 


J.H. 











Theatre or Cinema Enthusiast !—for British and American Books 








always come to 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


52 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON WC2 
Next to Leicester Square Underground Station) 
CATALOGUE IN PREPARATION—SEND NOW! 
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UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
Australia 


UNION THEATRE 
APPOINTMENT OF THEATRE MANAGER 


Applications for the position of MANAGER . 


of the Theatre are invited. 

The salary will be at the rate of £1,000 
(Australian) per annum at the date of 
appointment, and thereafter will be subject 
to any cost of living variations. 

It is essential that applicants should have practical 
experience of all aspects of theatre management and 
Stage direction, and they should preferably have had 
some direct University experience. 

The Union Theatre is a constituent part of the Mel- 
bourne University Union. Since it was built, in 1938, 
it has been the aim of the Union Board of Management. 
which controls its policy, to make it a centre of 
amateur drama, particularly among dramatic bodies 
within the University, 

The Theatre, which has seating accommodation for 
approximately 500, is one of the best equipped small 
theatres in Australia, with first class lighting facilities, 
full sound and film equipment, and a 32 line grid. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. : 

The closing date for the receipt of appli- 
cations is Ist September 1951. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 
South Africa 


The following two posts are vacant in the depart- 
ment of Speech Training and Dramatic Art at the 
University of Cape Town: — 

(a) ASSISTANT (Permanent Post): Salary scale £500 
x £25—£625 per annum plus a temporary cost of 
living allowance (at present £256 per annum for a 
married man and £109 per annum for a single 
person). 

(b>) JUNIOR ASSISTANT (Temporary Post for three 
years): Salary scale £400 per annum plus a tem- 
porary cost of living allowance (at present £256 per 
annum for a married man and £109 per annum for 
a single person). 

Applicants for these posts should be in possession of 
a diploma in dramatic art of a recognised University or 
Dramatic Art School. 

Ability to teach voice production and general speech 
work and undertake the production of plays is required 
for both posts. 

For the post of Assistant, ability to lecture on the 
History of Costume and to make stage costumes with 
the assistance of students, is essential. 

For the post of Junior Assistant, ability to teach 
mime, movement and improvisation is essential. 

Experience of broadcasting and of instruction in radio 
work will be a recommendation for either post. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

The closing date for receipt of applications is 15th 
August 1951. 





EW BARGAINS. — Lovely reproduction Persian 
design carpets, rust. green, red or fawn back- 
grounds. Hard wearing. Limited stock at these prices. 
9 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 3 in., £16 15s. lid. 9 ft. x 7 ft. 4in., 
£18 3s. 2d. 11 ft. 6 in. x 8 ft. 7 in, £27 14s. 8d. 


Plain body carpeting, English Wilton Wool, burgundy, 
rust, fawn, width 27 in., from 49/- a yard. Carr, 3/3 
outside 15 miles. Cheque, etc., with order for imme- 
diate delivery. Satisfaction guarantee-—MAIL ORDER 
CAR oy a. 
CITy 686 


C6, 66 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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Drama School 


HIS year the Webber-Douglas School of 
Dramatic Art celebrates its 25th anni- 
versary and is also offering a new scholar- 
ship in memory of the late Amherst Webber, 
who, with Mr. W. Johnstone-Douglas, the 
present Principal, founded the school in 
1926. Originally they assisted Jean de Reszke 
at his famous Singing School in Paris and at 
Nice, from where they brought over a 
nucleus of students and started at their 
private house in Clareville Street, teaching 
singing. They then took a studio in Notting 
Hill Gate, moving back to Clareville Street 
when they bought two other houses, now 
made into one, and branched out to embrace 
the drama in 1932, which was helped under 
way by Susan Richmond. 

The scholarship is especially for male 
students of British nationality which becomes 
operative in September and for which selec- 
tion will take place at the general auditions 
for the autumn term held at the end of July 
or the beginning of August. The scholarship 
consists of free training in drama; singing 
tuition may also be included, but the posses- 
sion of a singing voice is not necessarily a 
qualification. 

A maintenance allowance of £78 a year 
will be given — paid in weekly instalments 
during the term, and in advance for the holi- 
days. It is hoped to increase the allowance 
as more funds become available. 

Some of the students who have achieved 
fame include Dulcie Gray, Michael Denison, 
Stewart Granger, Barbara Mullen, Hubert 
Gregg, Sheila Burrell, Victoria Hopper, 
Pamela Stanley, Patricia Laffan, Rennee 
Asherson, Irlin Hall—and for the future 
there is 21-year-old Ann Courtneidge, niece 
of Cicely. 





R SALE.—Theatre World Jan. 1942-Dec. 
clusive; June 1947 missing. 
separately. Offers.—Box 439. 


OR SALE.—Theatte World from Nov. 
1946; Feb. 1947 to July 1951. 
What offers?—Box 440. 


OR SALE, all or separately, Theatre World 1946 

Gan., Mar., Aug., Oct. missing), 1947, 1948, 1949. 
New Theatre, June 1946 to July 1948, incl. (Oct. 1946 
missing).—Offers: Box 441 


TSABEL BERETON, Specialist in Theatre and Film 

Typewriting. Accurate and attractive presentation. 

Duplicating. —91 Priory Road, London, N.W.6. MAI. 
$391. 


1949 in- 
Either complete or 





v. 1945 to Dec. 
Good condition. 














EW PLAYS. — Player-Playwrights first Catalogue 
now available, price 6d.—49 Hilldrop Road, Brom- 
ley, Kent. 


LD established Amateur Dramatic Club rehearsing 

and playing at Cripplegate, have a few vacancies 
for male acting members. Apply giving experience to 
the Secretary, Trevescan Amateur Dramatic Club, 97 
Lord Avenue, Ilford, Essex. 
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“DEANE”’ THREE. ACTS 





MARKET DAY Malcolm Stewart w. 4m. 
PORTRAIT OF AN AUTHOR T. B. Morris = 4m. 
THE LADY PURRS Ted Willis 6w. 5m. 


THE KEY OF THE HOUSE W. A. Darlington 7w. 4m. 
THE YOUNGER GREYSMITH Joan Brampton 3w. 4m. 
THE RETURN OF PEGGY ATHERTON 

Malcolm Stewart 3w. 5m. 
THE: WOMAN UPSTAIRS Joan Brampton 12w. 


Plays sent on approval § 
Fi-F. w. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON WCi 























Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 


Marylebone High Street, W.1 


Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
SATU WE 
NcLUDED WE 


PLAYS mr 


THE THIRD VISITOR Excellent comedy thriller; 
2f 6m 2 sets. By Gerald Anstruther 
NIGHT WAS OUR FRIEND A first-class suspense 
drama: 3f 4m 1 set. By Michael Pertwee 
THE PARAGON A Piay of dramatic and emotional 
strength: 45m 1 set. By Roland and Michael Pertwee 
LOVE IN ALBANIA Brilliant and witty comedy: 
2f3m 1 set. By Eric Linklater 
A WIND ON THE HEATH Sentiment and charm 
6f 7m 1 set. By Ronald Adam 
TWO DOZEN RED ROSES A sparkling comedy 
2f3m1 set. By Kenneth Horne & Aldo de Benedetti 
Also many other big West End successes 

ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 

Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 6d. Post free) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
75 BERWICK STREET LONDON wi 











LBECK 6804 
LBECK 9907 








WEBBS THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 
* 

Costumes 


Wigs 2 DERBY ROAD 
Greasepaints WATFORD 





IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE CHAMBERS, 
PARADISE ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 


Principal: PaMELA CHAPMAN, L.R.A.M. 
Full-Time Training Course for the Stage and 


Teachers of Speech and Drama 
Full Particulars from the SECRETARY 

















L and R ADAIR 
THEATRICAL 


COSTUMIERS 


HISTORICAL, CONCERT PARTY AND 
REVUE COSTUMES, STOCK or ORDER 


Sale or Hire 
33 OLD COMPTON ST., W1 GER 7043 








* 


THE TRIX pose ag haa Led., 1/5 M 


Tottenham Court Rd. 


ae 
QUALITY 
SOUND 


EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire forlong or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 
le Place 
Museum 5817 (4 lines) 




















SLI 


take internally, no exercises, 


dieting. For free booklet (in piain en 
ad , and 


attach name and address to this 


vg to a (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 


Brighton 


IN 6 WEEKS—OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 


Revolutionary bath treatment — —— to 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Established 1925 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald Wolfit, 
C.B.E., E. Guy Pertwee, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret 
Halstan and the late Marie Ault and Leon M. Lion 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
im the ART of the THEATRE 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex Tel. Hove 33587 











“THEATRE WORLD” ADVERTISING 


per inch £1 10 0 





SPECIAL RATES FOR THEATRES 
£1 0 0 per inch 





Enquiries to : — The Advertisement Manager 








THE pn yl - aes JAMES FILM CLUB 
32 page magazine 


“THE E JAMES “FAMILY ALBUM ” 


Containing letters from the jameses, full length stories, 
and many scenes, from their films. American arti 
. their private and — een 
eviews of current films a 


Magerinep price yo ie per Sets 3 (alferen x —— 2/6 veoh Cagal 











Printed in Great Britain by THe Lewes Press (Wightman & Co. Ltd.), Friars Walk, Lewes, for the Proprietors and 


Publishers, Practical Press Lrtp., 1 
and Advertising Offices: 


Dorset Buildings, 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Editorial 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: CENtral 1554 











HAMPTONSE 


Oselomemattiler ace 
“Years 


‘Reputation 
, for 
“Furniture 


and 
CT : 
‘ Decoration, 


HAMPTON & SONS I 
PALL MALL EAST, S:W1 








